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Tue Law or Trespass. 
» ANwavoris, December 30,. 1842. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

-- Sir t—As your have woticed my ‘letter correcting the 
error you had: fallen into about larceny of corn growing 
in the field, I have thought it best to sénd vou such acts 
of assembly as have been passed: from-time. to time by the 
Maryland Legislature. The first in chronological order. 
was passed atthe Session of 1744, Ch..5, The preamble 
to which law shews the-reasuns which induced the legis- 
lators of that day to act, and areas applicable to other 
crops at this time, as to-tohacco atthat period. In fact 
tobacco isnot now the staple as in ne tah days of our 
aricestors. 


An act to prevent the cating tip: tBbaceo plants, de- 
_siroying of tobacco and tobaceo hovses, and for ascer- 
taining the punishment of criminals guilty of the said 
offences. 

Whereas, tobacco. is the staple. of this province, and 
that thereon depends the te, of many of the inbabitants, 
as well as the most considerable branch of trade, and that 
it is as requisite that the pega ds ‘of the 5 should be 
as well secured in the, fields, or. ‘houses, as in their 
dwelling houses; it is therefore pene that‘it may be en- 
acted... 

See. 2. And be it therefore enacted, by the right hon- 

orable the Lord Eves a by and with the advice and 

consent.of his Lordship’s Governor, and the Upper and. 

Lower Houses of Assembly, and the authority of the same, | 

That.any person or persons who ‘shall, after the end of 

this present session of assembly, cut or destroy, ot cause 

to becut up or destroyed, any. tobacco. plants belonging 
to any. other person or prenes ‘or by-threats, menaces, or 
other. sinister means, shall Cause or excite any person or 
fsons.to cut.up or destroy any tobacco or tobacco plants, 
Leaping to any other person. ot -persons, and shall be 
thereof convicted. by due course. of Jaw, shall forfeit and 
pay anto the party grieved, one hundred. pounds sterling, 
and suffer six months imprisonment, without bailor maiu- 
prise; and shall also remain in prison, as in exerution, 
until the said som be satisfied, in. dase the offender be of 
sufficient’ ability to pay the same ;,and if the offender shall 





not. be-of sufficient ability, then, and in every such ‘case, | 


the offender shall remain and continue in- prison: for the: 
apace of one whole year, without bail or, mainprise ; pro- 
vided also, that the party grieved shall and may have and 
Maintain his or her actiomof irespass,ar other pr raction 
atlaw, Tor recovery of damages against. the offender, a- 

py. eng herein contdined to the contrary notwithsand- 


3. And be it. uurther enactetdy Thatan tson, or} 

rsons. who shall feos the end of this pari Or assem- 

rf wilfully burn any tobacco” belonging to. any other | 

sae whether hanging ot in, bulk, or packed, or any to- 

co- house or packs onde re any, tobacco hang- | 
‘ing or ia-bulk, or packed, 

yand fa ts nab 
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LTIMORE, 1 


particulars alters the ta. * pe a 
igent and caretul reader, that this law is : 

accuracy and particularity, and yet that the wor Me; nerenise 
ler the first occurrence of the word éut, is omit -|ing go 
though used in every other part of the act where the word Dos ade 
cul occurs. | observe this oni omission. 


editions of the acts of as 


















Dorsey. 1 have note od \e or 

recorded law, which ome sity yave dun: OR! 
cause all the laws ed in Bacon’s ‘edition ate Sante n 
fied at the foot of each, to have bea eatefully compared | 


eh the ‘origioa by Reverdy Ghiselin, the n bate 
the provincial court and keeper of the the recofded acts. of a8- oan y a 
sembly. | - It, will alot bevnotiast ‘thatthe preanible al that te ruck 
period was considered as the Grst ‘section ‘of the act. orf rath 
The next act of tssembly relating to tobaeto aud also | conv ranean sig be 
in chronological cater, Yeas passed in 1819, chapter 88, po 






















and is entitled 


A further Supplement to the act entitled An # coneern-| 
ing crimes and ” 1 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 0 Maryland, 
That ifany free person shalt hereafter sec f and felo-|° By she: 
nowy steal, take, «: cafty-away, any tobacco tyra ‘ive 
while growing and- ging to any inhabitant and b 
State, such person upon-conyietion: thereof, shall suffer | and ira 
such punishment, and undergo such confinement in — 
penitentiary of this State, as if the said tobacco plants had | theSiw 
been felontously stolen, takenend- carried sh soot with som 
same had-been severed fromthe freehold. ’, lances. 
The punishment under this law is the'same.as. simple’ making thé't oe 
larceny, and varies aa the value of the tobacco” plants may the 4 " 

be under‘or over tive dollars. Jt may -be ; here'| imo the law te oan rom 
to'remark forthe sake of the student or young’ pract i= | OF are rene esions 

loner of the law, that the indictment must not hay qe’ to- |gather afew 
bacco plants as being of the goods.and chattels of ‘A. By pluck afew: Lengeae 
but as belunging to A,B. J was a meimber of ihe legis- se seareline ve tase 
fature at the time this law verso and» “can fo The alje ee: 





















yOu it passed“ throngh the Hotise 
difficulty and much opposition, “Som 
were disposed to treat the subje ect 
member well, that. when the house had 
ayes had sat. down, and: the noes. wets 6n 
friends Of the measure belie np) cha 
by the sound lapon the call 4 
upon the division, L.was not at that 
ist, nor did I representa tobacco ‘county, 

BAR 


sy of the house having permitted me wana pic Redes Shabana the Me ers 
eeble ‘aid 10" the} - The ye Spe worth ‘ihe ¢ 
allow me Ou 





























havifig resumed ‘their Seats; I gave my | 
meee xd the onal with si ccess:” ‘me to's 
ntl the year the legislatore ‘éortfined tha ‘statu-| conttary, thas sword 
tory protection tothe single: et of tobacco,” but ma- ane } Jeast—' 
ny of ‘the grain-growing counties felt the Wwantof le 
tive aid, and after ee ce and as many failures 
an act’ was passed in eh, 260, to. emt pt Becket 
certain counties, gpa sige timber and trees, 
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is not ‘tong, J tranamit you an entire ¢ py A 
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and ‘careful supervisiun of the 





ief ent—and the eye of the master is 
Ww dispensable tc ‘on a farm— 
ov ¢ af ares 4 saraho et brah 
“in ‘with brains to direct with sagacity and intel- 
gen e o farmer think he can leave home without 
Jetrimerit—for if he can-he inust be but an inefficient ma- 
nager at home. 1. S.S. 





To thé Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sif 26 have” wo desire to proloug a controversy, 
which can afford neither pleastre or instruction, to your 
readers’; bat it is dae to myself as well as the society | 
have volanteered to defénd, to notice some of the remarks 
of Philo Justice in yuur paper of the 2ist ult. 

‘n'a former communication | contended that the Balti- 
more County Agriciltural Society, was a local association, 
havitiy for its object, the advancement of the agricultural 
intérests of the County. and looked exclusively to the city 
and cout . for its: support, at the samé time] admitted 
(what T have since tinderstool is a fact) that it has three 
ménibers out of these limits; and | assure you, Mr. Editor, 
T ai tetily gratified that this admission has had the potent 

effect, of relieving Philo Justice “/rom trembling in every 
limd;” it would indeed have given me great pain to know, 
that so fair a specimen of human nature was left for any 
length 6ftime in this “trembling” state ; but cannot see 
any thing in the admission, which jistifies Philo Justice, 
in the “broad charge” that the Society received the sub- 
scriptions of “these three members, and then~refused to 
put them on a footing with their own citizens,” for Philo 
Justice well knows that the gentlemen were first to/d that 
they could not be“put on a footing with their own citizens,” 
and their subscriptions received afterwards—and without 
claiming for myself the keen perception of a critic, it ap- 
pears’ perfectly plain to my mind, that asociety may leok 
ex¢lusively to certain limits for its suppott, and vet find 
tree individuals beyond such limits disposed to patronize. 
it—and I have'no doubt had there been more /ibera/ity 
displayed by the non-residents, there would be less diffi- 
culty in deciding the question as to the propriety of admit- 
_ting competition, hereafter, from other countiés—bat sure- 
ly there can be no great illiberality and certainly no in- 
justice done in confining the premiums to our own county, 
while the society has but three members out of it. 1 readi- 
ly concede that there is ho By-law excluding a non-resi- 
dent, nor is there any By-la® inviting a non-resident, the 
whole matter is left under the control of the Executive 
committee, and that committee thought proper to invite 
“the active ‘competition of the Farmers of the county” 
Comty), and if non-residents were disappointed, it was their 
ult, and not the fault of the committee—the only invita- 
tion that was given, | have quoted; and surely that was 
too plait tobe misunderstood. | hope.’Sir, [have satisfied 
your feaders that Philo Justice was not entrapped—that 
the society did hot receive his dollar; until he knew tull 
well that his catile could not be entered for premiums; 
that he was not ipvited to compete for the premiums ani! 
then refused the privilege—If further evidence is wanted 
to prove that the committee acted honorably and above 
board in the oratter, | am satisfied that Philo Justice as 
an honorable. man, will.not hesitate to repeat the declara- 
tion he made onthe ground, that he knew the regulations 
of the society inthis matter, before he advanced one inch 
towatds. Gevanstown. As Philo Justice bas returned “to 
perfect good humor,” J hope die will accept the compli- 
ments of the season, and the assurance that it will afford 
much pleastire to the writer of this communication, to see 
hinmand his fine cattle at the next annual exhibition, and 
as | understa y propose having it earlier in the sea- 
son, J hope there will be no difficulty about ae : 
~ HB. G. W. 





_ Baltimore County, Dec. 2th, i 


* Mec rok 59 aaica 
_In a late journey through Chester and Lancaster coun- 
ties, Tir numerous instances of fall-ploughbing, and 





step. over 4o the excellent papers on that 
ou : be ppeared from time to time-in the 


8 0 eC *. Some ef the practitionérs have ad- 


which it only rema 
a | autumnal subso 









winter-fallows;=a 1 






he. system. might be pro- 
‘onallabour, the only ob- 
eard te fall ploughing, is 
completely d all wif es are obviated ; 
as there will th of the washing away of the 
fres soil during the rains, and- frosts of winter, as 
these. Will find their way into the loosened subsoil and 
fertilize it to an astonishing degree, by the time the spring 
season of working has arrived ; nota particle of loss.ac- 
eruing, but much tto the next-year’s crop. Not 
that there ever has been, in my estimation, the least sus- 
picion that any absolute loss would accrue ‘in this way 
from fall-ploughing, even although the process of subsoil- 
ing should be omitted ; but then it would be necessary to 
cut diagonal lines or furrows across those lands which lie 
on a declivity, to conduct the surface-water and prevent 
the washing of the ploughed land into gullies, taking es- 
pecial care that these diagonal ferrows be carried at so 
small an angle of descent as merely to take the water away 
on-an easy run; else, they will be found to increase the 
danger they were intended to obviate, and form those gul- 
lies which they were made to prevent. With this care 
aid attention, the benefit of fall-ploughing will be found 
an unmixed source of pleasure and profit; pleasurable, 
Hecause expediting the labours of the spring, and enabling 
the occupier of the soil to enter earlier on his labours at 
that busy season ; profitable, by enabling his land to with- 
stand a drought. without flinching, as well as be the means 
of relieving his soil during a wet and unkiodly season ; 
all which is effected; by laying up the land by a deep fur- 
row early in the autuma to the influence of a winter’s 
trostand snow. These advantages I have often urged 
upon the notice of my agricultaral friends, aided by the 
pages of the Cabinet, the last number of which is general- 
ly my travelling companion ; pointing out to them at the 
same time, the perfect indifference they exhibit on the 
score of washing of the svil, when they sow their crops 
of wheat in the autumn, although the land has been re- 
peatedly ploaghed and pulverized, and made light by 
manuring after oats, by which the soil is rendered so po- 
rous as to be in the greatest danger of washing to a ruin- 
ous extent: but the universality of the practice has ren- 
dered it familiar, and not a thought. about the injury they 
are liable to sustain ever enters their imaginations ; nor 
is there in fact any cause for fear; the certain good aris- 
ing from the practice, overbalancing the imaginary evil a 
hundred fold. 

But let it be remembered, that the earlier fall-ploughing 
is performed, the better, so that the fresh-tuened land may 
derive beuefit from exposure to the fertilizing influence of 
the sun’s rays, which would be found of importance equal 
to a covering of manure; the first drying of the land and 
the after slaking by means of the rains, rendering the soil 
s@ porous as to admit the frosts and snows to shake and 
pulverize it the whole depth to which it has been turned, 
and preventing the evil so greatly feared, namely, a wash- 
ing away of the surface. In my opinion, there is no im- 
provemeutin agriculture at all comparable to a rigid ob- 
servance of fall-ploughing, when it is carefully and season- 
ably performed, and accompanied by a coat of lime as a 
top dressing, so tolie during the winter, whether the land 
be designed for oats, to be harrowed in early in the spring 
without a second ploughing ; or for corn, peas, potatoes, 
barley, or any other crop; convinced as I am, that such 
an expenditure of the lime is the proper mode of applica- 
tion ; afier which, the land might be manured, without 
fear that the ripening of the crop will be delayed, so as to 
be liable to the rust,—a common. occurrence, if lime be 
added to the manure on fallowed land in the autumn, pre- 
paratory to the sowing of wheat; for it is the nature of 
lime,. by its antiseptic properties, to retard. the aetion of 
the dung, so as to cause it to be giving out its energies 
long after the time has arrived for vegetation to cease, 
and the ripening process to follow—the only satisfactory 
mode with which J] am acquainted, of accounting for the 
fact, that lime operates injtirionsly on wheat, by causing 
the crop to grow and continue green for too long a 
period. 

To those, however, who have not-subsoiled their land 
the present autumn, I woulil say, do mot hesitate to adopt 
that plan of deepening and ‘improving your soil, ip the 
coming spring. -“A-singte trial of that most remarkable 
instrument, the subsoil plough, will convince any man of 
reflection, that the process must be beneficial to all par- 
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ties,—to the soil, to the crops, and the owner of the land ; 


and if persevered in, these benefits will ullimately be of 
}such value; as to stamp the system of subsoiling as one of 
the greatestimprovements ofthe age. Econsider it peculiar. 
ly adapte:! to the counties.of Lancaster aud Chester, ag 
many of their lands are high and rolling, ‘with. bard and 
gravelly subsoils, over which the common plough is. apt 
to pass, especially in seasons of drought, with but little 
effect ; on these, a pair.of horses willbe able to work «a 
subsoil plough to-great putpose, and with such ease as to 
astonish those who have never witnessed itso rations, ;_ 
much, however, depending upon the nature of the subs 
soil, and the depth to which the plough is sent. An-ox- 
team is better adapted to the labour-than horses ; the-only 
objection to them is, they are slower in their pace than 
horses, and will in a degree retard.their working, as one 
team cannot proceed faster than the other; but this can be 
obviated by employing oxen for both ploughing and sub- 
soiling ; and in many cases the first furrow can be turned 
by one pair, and the subsoiling be done by another, it not 
being so necessary to penetrate with the first furrow. so 
deep as would be requisite, were no subsoiling to follow, 
In the case of balks; too, the subsoil plough following, 
the evil is remedied effectually, without pulling back. 
I find upon inquiry, there are two sizes of the subsoif 
plough for sale at No. 176 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
the smallest of which will be found large enough for eom- 
mon purposes, stirring the subsoil to the depth of a foot or 
more. A third size is, however, being manufactured, sdit- 
able for a single horse; but whether the latter will be 
large enough to answer-the purpose of stirring effectual] 
the subsoil, is yet te He seen ; its small deseuaioos-aeaell 
seem to fit it for horticultural purposes, and the lands of 
small occupiers, where one horse only is‘kept, but the fear 
is that sach an implement will not be equal to the task, 
and then discredit might arise to a system from which, if 
effectually pursued, there woukl be no question of the 
most beneficial results; these, however, must not be ex- 
pected to show their full effects the first season, as much 
of the richness of the surface-soil will at first be expends 
ed in penetrating into and fructifying the subsoil; and if 
this be removed to a great depth and be very sterile,. the 
process might not be completed the first yzar. Jt is to 
those only who contend manfullv, that the promise is 
made—“In due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not.”—Farm- 
er’s Cabinet. n : Vir. 
November 26th, 1842. 





; Rust anv Mitpew, on Wueat: 

In the Farmers’ Gazette for October, is an allusion to 
the Report made to the New Jersey Agricultural Society; 
in relation to rust, &c. in wheal, which was published in 
the Cabinet, three months ago. The Gazette inquires, 
“were the fields of wheal, mentioned in that Report, ma- 
nured? If so, with what -kind of manure, and at what 
time before sowing 2?” We wrote to the President of the 
N. Y. Agricultural Society, requesting him to enable us 
to answer the above inquiries. His reply, kindly and 
promptly furnished, we publish below.— Editor Farmer's 
Cobinet. 

Dear Sir,—I duly received your communication on the 
subject of mildew and rust on wheat. Alter making the 
proper inquiries of my neighbour White, T will now an- 
swer as.definitely as the circumstances will permit. Your 
questions in order are, “were the fields-manured ? if so, 
with what kind of manure, and whiat time before sowing? ” 
I will name the kind of soil, it being important in a care- 
ful examination of the subject, as | have observed fre- 
quently, that a deep, moist, rather wet soil, is much more 
inclined to mildew and rust, than a drier and more friable 
one. As my neighbour White’s field is within four hun- 
dred yards of my door, I have frequently examined’ the 
soil and growth of grain on it; half the lot is good sound 
loam, very productive in grain; this-part had no manure 
for that, or for several previous crops; the other half, isa 
drier soil, having a mixtore of shell and gravel, and is 
very productive ; this was manured with a light quantity 
of-well rotted barn-yard manure, some weeks before sow- 
ing. This part was was not quite so forward as the first 
mentioned, nor so large, having many apple-trees in it; 
the shale kept it back, and, as meritioned: in: the ‘report, 
kept off the intense rays of the sun, and it was less inj 
by the rust. -Perhaps its being a little more backward, 
and not in. the exaet state in whieh the heat of the sta 
has so.rninons an effeet upon-it, might-have had a tenden- 
dency 40 save it. 





One half of my own field js a rich loam of excellent 
quality, rather moist, producing heavy erops of any kifid, 
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when well mauaged ; the osher-halfis.a red loam, some 
shell and gravel—a supetior soil, it le 
friable, but not so vich, “This part had 8 ght 
of very sonata ites Mae ms on — 
times be ing. is is the mentioned. 
apron ne a little more advanced to- 


rt, of most. value ;-it 1d. to- 
ee aan than the other, when struck with the-rust. 


‘These lands are some of the best'in the place. 
TE bave taken much satisfaction in answering yaur ques~ 
sions, and shall be gtatified if they give any light on the 
bject. a : 
"the view the committee took‘of the subject, they think 
was-strongly confitmed the present season by close exam- 
ination of the wheat, while ripening. 
Respectfully yours, Cares Smitn GREEN. 


_ . Lawrence, November 8h, 1842. _ 





ExrertMents with Bone Manure. 
To the Editor of the Formers’ Register. ; 
Fairfax County, Va., Dec. 10th, 1840. 
On reading the article headed ‘Extraneous Manures,’ 
page 589, October nuinber of the Farmers’ Register, lam 
reminded of my promise to give you the resulls of my ex- 
periments with bone-dust, or more properly speaking, 
crushed bones, as a manure. 
My first application of bone manure was on turnips, in 
1833; the resul', so-far as-relates to the first crop and the 


expense, is stated at page 152-3, vol. 7th of the Register, | 


I have therefore only to add the results.of two years’ ad- 
ditional experience in the use and: effect-of bone manure 
in comparison with stable or other putrescent manures 
produced on a farm. aft 
In order to ascertain, with as much precision as J could, 
the requisite quantity of bone per acre, as wellas to be 
precise in its application and comparison with other man- 
“ures, | laid off an acre of ground which J designed for 
turnips, and divided it into eighty-one equal parts-by cross 
furrows at the proper distance. Upon two-thirds of the 
ground thus laid off, a. good two-horse cart load of stable 
or farm yard manure was dropped in each square, which 
of course was manuring at the good rate of 81 loads: per 
acre. To other parts of the ground,:crushed*bones from 
the Roxbury (Mass.) mills were applied atthe rate of 15, 
20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 81 bushels to the acre, pure 
_as they came to me, without adulteration or admixture of 
any kind. Qn the residue of the acre.a compost, consis- 
ting of the summer scrapings of the eow yard, without 
straw or litter of any kind, with only8 per cent. of bone, 
was applied at the rate of 13 loads, of 25 bushels each, 
peracre. The ground had previoysly been well plough- 
ed early in the spring, and a dressing of good fresh lime 
had been applied on the first harrowing. The farm-yard 
manure was regularly distributed on the ground and Jight- 
ly ploughed in-as fast as spread; having previously, as 
well as every other part ofthe ground, receiveda good 
dressing of plaster of Paris. ‘The bone manure and com- 
t were harrowed in with a-heavy two horse harrow, 
and the ground so rested until the appearance of rain, the 
8th of August, when, immediately preceding a shower, the 
seed wassown and well harrowed in. The1ain which fell 
was nota soaking one, but a transient summer-shower, 
much of which-ran off, especially from that portion of the 
ground to which the bone manure had becn applied; the 
part manured from the farm-yard, presented a rather more 
uneven surface, one consequently more favorable for the 
reception and retention of rain, which fact was well esta- 
blished by an examination of the ground the next morn- 
ing, when I found that the moisture had penetrated at 
least two inches deeper in the one case than in the other, 
and which circumstance gave to that portion of the ground 
manured from the farm-yard a very decided advantage 
over the bone manure for the first two weeks, or until am- 
ple rain supplied sufficient moisture. The ground upon 
which this experiment was made is high and dry, and was, 
~ at the time, exceedingly poor stiffelay larid, upon which 
I had, in vain, two years in succession, tried to prodace 
_ black-eyed peas. Sug ve 
. The growth of turnips on such parts of the land.as had 
received not less than 60 bushels of crushed bone, was 
“quite equal.in the end tothe best growth when the farm- 
‘manure was nsed at the rate of 81 cart loads to theacre : 
«whilst the growth on all smaller allowances-ofbone, was 
-dnferior, and most.so where the least quantity: was used. 
~. But on that portion of the ground which was dressed with 
the bone compost, as above staied, the growth throughout 


‘was decidedly superior to any other part, and the product, 
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dressing |. te 
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alike, viz: the seed ie 
Fight compost from baskets 
vorable season and negh j weed 
extraordinary, though decidedly best where the bone ma- 
followed this 


nure had beenapplied. The beet crop was | 






straw, was most spleniid, but like our winter sown wheat 
and ryé, this season, was almost ruined’by she rust; but 
in this, the third crop in two years from our manuring, the 
superiority of the bone manure was more apparent than 
ever, and as before, on that portion of the ground to whieh 
the compost was applied was greatly superior to every oth- 
er part, and evenon those parts of the ground where the 
ground where the smaller portions of bone had been ap- 
plied, the straw was as heavy as it wason the.ground 
which had received mauure from the farm at the raje of 81 
loads per aare. The wheat stubble was not grazed efter 
harvest, and although the season was very «ry, the volun- 
teer red-clover and .crab-grass, following a spring crop, 
was so-rank as. to make ut exceedingly difficult to turn it 
under, with a first 1ate two-horse plough, with the usual 
appendage of a heavy chain! Thusaflording incontesta- 
ble proof of the, as yet, undiminished effect of the bone ma- 
nure under most severe cropping. . 
Of the compost above denekbied I applied,.at the. rate 
of 100 bushels per acre, to a poor piece of newly mowed 
meadow, (in 1833 ;). the succeeding crop was more than 
doubled by the application; the crop of the. present year 
(1840) was still better than the last, and from the after- 
growth this year, I have little doubt of further and progres- 
sive improvement for several years to come, as the coar- 
ser particles of the bone are not yet entirely decomposed. 
A piece of wheat on. which a like proportion of the done 
compost was applied, and harrowed,in with the seed, was 
greatly benefitted by the application ; and the clover which 
followed the wheat was 100 per cent. better than that on 
either side of the bone compost belt, which ran through 
the field, although the other parts of the field were simi- 
larly treated, excepting only the addition of not more than 
at the rate of 24 bushels of bone manure to the acre, The 
conclusions, then, to which my mind is brought by the 
foregoing experiments are, 

First, That when applied at the rate of from 50 to 80 
bushels per acre, on the exhausted lands of Virginia, one 
bushel of crushed bone is more than equal to one cart load 
of 25 bushels of good farm-yard manure, in its effect upon 
the first crop. Secondly, That when appled on land 
which is in good heart, the effect is much more powerful 
than itis on very poorland. Fourthly, That when com- 
bined with manure and applied in the form .of compost, 
the effect, both instantand remote, far exceeds any other 
‘application of the components when seperated with which 
| am acquained or ever witnessed. And lastly, If stable 
manure has tobe purchased or even hauled more than 
half amile from your stabies, bone manure at fifty cents 
per bushel, the price it cost me delivered on the farm, is 
the cheapest manure of the two, Yours, 

Tuomas Ar C. Jones. 
AppRoPRiaATE Foop, pure Air, anp Exercise, NE- 

CESSARY TO THE HEALTHY CONDITION oF Dairy Cat 

TLE. 

That the natural temperature of food for ruminant ani- 
mals is the most appropriate, appears too plain a proposi- 
tion to be disputed; but in the general management of cows 
in the vicinity of populous.places, this important fact ‘is 
entirely disregarded. + eget 

Man, it is true, is omnivorons. His.stomach is nearly 
equally well adapted to the digestion of animal. or vegeta- 
ble food, of solids or fluids: He is also a cooking. ani- 
mal, and can receive his food at varying temperatures. But 
it is different with raminant animals. They are essential-. 
ly herbivorous, and. should receive this. kind of aliment, 
ata natural temperature, before it has undergone certain 
chemical changes, and not, as is the case in the form of 
slop, reeking hot from the distillery. Their inimense 
complex concocting organs must have something else to 
employ them besides receiving some thirty pie oat gal- 
lons of slush per day, whieh contains but a sniall quan- 
tity of vegetable matter im the’ form of bran dissemina 
“throu 
must have food which 








t of carly weeding, was nothing | tion 





year, (1840,) by Italian spring wheat, . The growth offi 


gh it. To fulfil'the obvious design of nature, ‘they | the 














it becomes animalized, probably. iu se of ten min 
utes, it begins to be strained through the organs of S 
sy head form of a blue; watery, insipid secretion, called 
milk. hea ee 
": How very different is the procgss af forming’ willk 
of solid food! By dhs ebanphieganad ppare aly 
cribed, the food undergoes various modifications.a 

ges. First, itis paraly shone. nd mixed With the sa- 
liva; it then descends into the ramen, where it gradually 
traverses its various compartments, and is. probably retain- 
ed several nonene E et roughly macerated ; next it 
is passed into the reticulum in small portions, and there 
being softened and covered, with mucus, by a ind of anti- 
peristaltic action it is thrown info the mouth. Here, “by 
a compound motion .of the lower jaw, half laternal and 
half vertical,” leisurely repeated from thitty to forty times, 
on each cud or pellet, the second process of mastication 
is completed ; and being reduced to a proper consistence, 
it is again swallowed, and glides directly into the omasum, 


where it sustains some changes not well understood. It 
next passes into the abomasum, or last_ stomach, where 
it is mixed with certain. fluids equivalent to:the. gastric 
juice in the inman stomach, and thos is conversed into a 
soft pulpy mass called chyme, from which the smailoves- 
sels of a portion of the digestive tube, still lower down, cal- 
led lacieals, by a peculiar power which may be denom- 
inated vital chemisicy, manufacture that bland fluid, chyle, 
which contains in itself all the ultimate elements of -ani- 
mal bodies.. "This, then, is an elaborated animalized pro- 
duct, containing an abundance of oxygen and carbon, 
with some nitrogen, and fitted.for conversion into albu- 
men, gelatin, fibrin, or ary of the proximate elements of 
animal bodies. The blood formed from it is consequent- 
ly rich in all the elements which. are required to supply 
the wastes; and build up the various tissues of the sys- 
‘tem. Of course, the milk secreted from it is highly ani- 
malized, and essentially a vital product; and its separation 
‘from the blood is not a;mere mechanical straining off, 
from vessels distended with.an unnatural quantity of wa- 
tery fluid, as when the animal is gorged with distillery- 
sl f 


Tn cows thus fed, it i+ Wriglily probable'there is very lit- 
tle if any -ehyle formed ;; iw fact, there‘is very litte-ifony 
appropriate matter to make it out of. is kaown that 
the food of animals must necessarily consist of one of the 
three great slaminal principles, a sacchurine, an oily, ot an 
aluminous prccifte. Thus gramineous and ‘herbaceous 
‘matters, on which ruminants feed, contain two of these, 
viz: the saccharine aud. the glutinons, which is a modifica- 
tion ef, the albuminous, while every part of an animal 
contems albumen and oif. But how mucl saccharine mat- 
ter canzit be supposed is.left in the slop of the distillery 
or in brewers’ grains, after, by the process of fermentation, 
all the aleobol that can be obtained is ‘extracted from it? 
Spirit, or ee 1, is the direct product of the succharine 
Portion o grains ;.and as it is rapidly devel 
fermentation, it is, hardly prohabl = ae pir my nd 
hind. undecompose. As gluten js insoluble in water, 
and does not so readily ferment as the saccharine prinei= 
ple, it is probable that brewers? grains contain a con- 
siderable quantity of it, Indeed it, may be said to con- 
tain the only nutritious principle that can-be obtained: from 
them... It is fully established by the experiment of Maje 
die and other physiologists, that a diet to be complete, 
must contain: more. or less of these three staminal pring 
ples. . Such-atleast must. te the diet of man. | Alt 
animals may form a chyle, and even live while on one 


of these clases of aliments, yet it is impossible thatthey 












power of rumination, or in familiar phrase, without a cud, 





can do s0-for a great Jength of time. No . ‘chyle 

can be obtained fron hedges po pine 

quently no healthy blood can be formed, and none of the 

secretions be healthy. This, then, is anather impotiant 

reason why the health of cows cannot be maintained on 
Dy } $0 ar. its: yr er 

that it hes been called liquid blood ; and Va 

ebrated chemist, even regards fod ee yaa i 





state. But when the food, as, 
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ould nat ays when ised and ta- 
enis, that the edilite system would be 

ad inuutritious fluid, and such, as 
ppe r, is the. stual condition of ani- 

od contains no carbon, which con- 
portion of fibrin, or muscular: fibre; 

or flesh could be formed, for the very 
there is nothing present to furnish the 
il to its formation.” Iu view of these facts, 











h uninsirneted by experience, as to thé actual re- 

ult Fateh conlbesiny aanicineie the-deleterious ef- 
fecte whieh are known to take place, and must ever be 
consequent upon. the use of unwholesome and insufficient 


__* Bat there are other conditions which are essential to 
the health of these animals, which may be concisely no- 
_. First, Pure air is indispensably necessary. Any other 
conclusion this, would be as contrary to the known 
_laws of lifé and-héalth, as to the common sense of «man- 
kind. The effects of living in foul air, are manifested by 
- the debility which ensues—impaired digestion; depression 
of the vital functions, and oftentimes the generaticn of dis- 
of the most ali and fatal character." Now as 
oh ic vandeved impure by every thing which impedes its 
j suena, but especially by the breath and perspiration 
animals crowded together in small and close apartments; 
the presence of excrements and stench, and putrifying ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, whieh, even with the strictest 
regard to leiasibaese, unavoidably accumulates by immu- 
ring them in confined stables, such a condition, in the ab- 
sence of all other prejudicial causes, cannot fail to prove 
destructive to health and life, — 

Second, Exercise. It is as evidently the design of na- 
ture that catile should enjoy that bodily activity which is 
produced by the natural action of their own limbs, in mo- 
ving from place to place for the meansof subsistence, as it 
is that vegetables be Jeft undisturbed in the soil from which 


i imbibe their nourishment. Cattle were necessarily 

endued with powers of locomotion in order to seek their 
own subsistence ; and it is self-evident that they cannot 
be condemned toa torpid vegetable condition with im- 
punity. 

Nature, ever unerring in her instincts, prompts the 
bounding frolics of young ‘animals, as well as the more 
clumsy gambols of the old: ~ “There must,” remarks Ad- 
dison, “be frequent motions, agitations, to mix, digest, and 
separate the juices contained in the body, as well to clear 
and cleanse that infinitude of pipes and strainers of which 
‘it is composed, as to give their solid part a more firm and 
lasting tone. Exercise ferments the humors, casts them 

into their proper channels, throws off redundances, and 
helps nature in those secret distributions, without which 
the body cannot subsist in vigor.” And in order to this 
healthy action of the vital fonctions, it is not sufficient that 
“exercise be taken occasionally and at long intervals, but, 
when the season permits, it shonld be taken daily. Corh- 
“mon sense and observation, independent of physiological 
knowledge, might lead us to the conclusion, that any oth- 
er management of cattle than that here suggested, must 
lead to the derangement of health, and fatal diseases.— 
_ Hartley's Essay on Milk. 


© GUirune or Corton.—There are many around us 





















“who think the surface-culture of cotton, or’ of crops, a 
“pew-fangled notion, and scout at the idea. All encroach- 


“ments on established usages and customs are received in 
“this very way. ‘There are othérs who think it has done 
“and w for tie north, but will’ not in the south. | 
“will state ove ¢ircomstatice, and close by citing one fact. 
Ja 1833, f think, 1 planted:in the same field, about twenty 
“actes of tion, as usual barred off and scraped. »'The 
“pubsequént ‘culwore wae entirely with the hoe and sweep, 
“the latter merely shaved the spice, prodably to the depth 
“of one-half to one inch ; dso three acres, and cultivated 
‘gs Wax customary ; ’ times and hoeing. There 
“was but « path of nto twenty-four inches dividing. 
“Yard as n nilar a8 Could be'only the first piece had 
years, andthe second piete only two 
attet ‘should have resisie 


_ pmiery, ‘Iny it 


et as 












ot account 


Hie cannot be form-|for it. Now every gardener knows “the fact, that © his 


garden retarns him a greater me than. any other spot 
he can cultivate. ‘The plough never enters, nor is the 
earth disturbed two inches from March till July. He cul- 
tivates the surface entire, having previously spaded deep 
and manured well. Then, if this be so in relation to rais- 
ing vegetables of the tap-root and horizontal-root fami- 
lies in the garden, may it not be well to try it elsewhere, 
especially as more land can be cultivated and kept clean- 
er ?— Western Farmer. 
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We refer our readers to the communication of James 
Boyle, Esquire, upon the law of Maryland with respect to 
the slight protection afforded to the agricultural communi- 
ty against trespassers and felons. It exhibits a melancho- 
ly picture of the ill effects of that wretched time-serving 
policy, which sometimes prevails with law makers, to 
the prejudice of justice and right. As we shall have more 
to say hereafter, we will conclude now, by returning our 
thanks to Mr. Boyle for his valuable paper. 








The Fork Plough—For the information of our esteem- 
ed correspondent, “I. S. 8. and all others, we will state, 
that we have made enquiry of our old friend Chenoweth, 
with regard to the cost of a Fork Plough, made accord- 
ing to the drawing and directions of A. Shriver, Esq. in- 
tended for the cultivation of Corn, and learn from Mr. C., 
that he can furnish such ploughs for $6 a piece. 





Bio Ones.—We have now in our city, two immense 
oxen, fed by Ephkriam Hopkins & Son, of Harford Coun- 
ty, Maryland. The one weighs 4,125, and the other 
2,660 pounds, the latter is but four years old, the former, 
we understand, seven. Both are extraordinary animals, 
and reflect no little credit upon those by whom they were 
raised. 





Tue Corn Crop in N. Carotina.—We learn from a 
highly respectable private source, that the corn crop in 
portions of that part of North Carolina bordering on the 
sea-board, was mainly destroyed by the storms of July 
and August last, and that from being heretofore among the 
largest corn-sellers in our country, the planters in that 
region will have to become buyers, with a view of eking 
outa supply for home consumption. The planters in 
the Edenton district are-‘among the greatest sufferers. It 
is hardly necessary for us to say, that our heart grieves 
over such an affliction to a people so worthy of prosperity, 
but we will volunteer the hope, that the same Allwise hand 
that scattered destruction through the agency of the rain 
and the winds, may, in his mercy, apply the cerate to the 
wounds he has opened, and from the abundance of his 
garners, replenish the homes, which, in his wisdom, he has 
permitted to be made desolate. 

Since the above was written we have read a long article 
on the subject of the above disasters in the Raleigh 
Register, from which we have cut the annexed patagraphs, 
with a view of more clearly showing the extent of the 
ruin brought upon our brethren of the gallant old north 
state. 

“The next great cause of distress to which I shall refer, 
occurred principally during the-present year, and is con- 
fined mostly to that section of our State, lying between the 
Virginia line on the North and New River on the South, 
and extending from the Sea-board to the West, so faras 
the Counties of Person, Franklin, Wake and Chatham. 
Thisentire portion of North Carolina, comprising, as you 
will perceive by reference to the map, nearly one-third of 
her territory, was visited during the past summer by a 
series of storms avd inundations, which, in point of 
severity, extent of devastation, and magnitude of property 
destroyed and distress produced, may without any exag- 

eration, be recorded as unparalleled in the ‘annals of our 
State. To the poor man free from debt, and whose means 





of subsistence for the ensuing year depended on the crops 


Fof ¢orn standing in his. field. 





he cultivated, the loss has been grievous ; for the insatinte 
fary of the storms in many inetances, has not left one stalk 
P * * 4 

did the sad curse of desolation cease then, for ere the Be 
had spent their force, for there where his eye had been 
lately gladdened with verdant fieldg, promising @ tich 
harvest, it now but rested on a wild waste of waters, 

*  * —* “The amount of property thus des- 
troyed 4n that section of our State, cannot accurately be 
estimated ; scarce even an approximation to the trath can 
be stated. But when, inform you, that according to the 
best information, it is believed, there will not be made in 
all those Counties, sufficient grain for their support during. 
the coming year, you will then have some idea of the dis- 
tress and destruction there experienced. The city of 
Charleston has received on an average for the last seven 
years, from the waters of the Albemarle, Pamlico and their 
tributaries, about 300,000 bushels of Corn alone, and we 
may therefore estimate the exports of Corn from: these 
sources to be at least a million of bushels. This next 
year it will be necessary to import Corn into that region 
of the State, But the amount of Corn which has been 
thus destroyed, comprises only a moiety of the loss which 
has there been sustained. 





Wueat arrer Crover—Fatt Provcuine. 

We find, that we omitted in our last to answer two of 
the queries propounded to us by our respected corres- 
pondent “C.” of near Berlin, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, and as that omission was inadvertent, we shall now 
reply to the remaining questions, being the fifth and sizth 
in his communication. 


[*Fifih. Will Wheat do well on a green crop of clover 
turned in—the wheat to be sowed directly after the 
plough, harrowed and rolled ?”’] . 
We have not the slightest hesitation in affirming it as 

our firm belief, that Wheat would do well under such cir- 

cumstances. It is but fair to remark, that such seeding of 
wheat would be out of the usual routine of rotation, in 
this and other states, corn being the crop usually follow- 
ing clover. We are aware too, that we may be consider- 
ed as heterodox,in such an innovation upon the estab- 
lished usages of farmers. But even at that risk, we fear- 
lessly advance the opinion we have given. Ifthe doc- 
trine, which appears to be gaining advocates—that the 
Rust in wheat proceeds, under a peculiar state of the wea- 
ther, from an excess of nourishment—be correet, then we 
do think, that this evil may, in a great measure, be avoid- 
ed, by making wheat follow clover, instead of succeeding 
corn, after manuring, the latter being planted on the clover 
ley. Letus look at the facts of the case with the eyes of 
practical men. The custom is, to plough iu a clover-ley, 
for corn, and to give to the field all, or nearly all, the ma- 
nure of the farm, much of which is as coarse and gross as 
can well be. The corn, in the course of its growth, does, 
to. be sure, derive a large portion of its nourishment from 
this manure, and of course thus extracts a considerable 
part of its nutritive properties. But from experience we 
do know, that, in turning up such fields for subsequent 
culture, we have often found that a large portion of the 
grosser parts of the manure ploughed in for the corn 
crop. was undecomposed. Now then, if it be dangerous 
to manure with putrescent manure for wheat,—and expe- 
rience has justified that opinion—the dreaded evil has to 
be encountered, toa considerable extent, in seeding wheat 
immediately after corn, without the lapse of spfficient 
time for the eruder portions of the manure to become dis- 
solved by the voltaic action of the roots of the corn-plant 
—or by the influence of moisture, heat and atmosphere— 
and hence to become assimilated with the soil. If it be 
wrong to seed wheat upon land directly after being enrich- 
ed by.gross animal and vegetable manures, the evil is but 
partially removed by seeding afier a corn crop. By ma- 
king wheat follow clover, without the addition of any 
thing but mineral manures, we think that much of the 
disadvantage resulting from grossness of nutrimeat may 
be obviated. The clover-ley turned under, with its rich 
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foliage and long tap-roots, will doubtless be found. to pos- 
sess highly fertilizing properties, bur then, those proper- 
tiés are so bland, in compatison with those which spring 
from animal dung, as to be infinitely, beer suited to the 
growth of so delicate a plant as wheat is... At all events, 
itis eminently worthy of an experiment, and especially so, 
as itis found by the experience of a long series of years, 
that the corn plants ona clover-ley suffer greatly from 
the cut and grub-worms. Sometimes, indeed, the loss from 
these causes is almost entire. Jf by making this change 
of wheat for-corn, in, the order of rotation, we should ef- 
fect both these goods—the protection of the corn-plants 
from their insect enemies, and the wheat from rust—the 
result would be a most ample compensation for indulg- 
ing in so innovating an experiment, 
Justifying, as we do, this change, it may be proper to 
state, that, in preparing a clover-ley for wheat, we would 
recommend that the field be either plastered before or af- 
ter ploughing, by having one or two bushels to the acre, 
of that mineral, sown thereon, as also, that the ploughing 
be as deeply done as possible; and if Lime liad not been 
previously applied, or was not naturally present in. the 
' goil, we should most assuredly give to it a moderate dose, 
say from 10 to 20 bushels to the acre. If the grounds be 
wet, they should be, in some way, relieved of-their ex- 
cess of moisture, as no plants, except those of the aqua- 
tic tribe, can flourish in a soil partaking of the nature of a 
mud puddle. 


The next question is the 


[Sixth. Would you fallow clover preparatory to. planting 

~~ corn in the-spring, or would it be most conducive to 

fertility and the corn crop to Jet the clover remain on 
top and turn in, in the spring (when) you plant.] 

Our answer to this inquiry is this. After jhinking much 
and often on this particular branch of husbandry, and en- 
deavoring to arrive at the truth, our opinion is, that all 
lands of a stiff tenacious clayey nature, intended for 
spring culture, will be benefitted by being ploughed the 
fall preceding, whether they be in clover grass, or fallow: 

’ that the later in the fall this operation: is performed the 
better. By fall and winter ploughing, and the consequent 
exposure of the inverted surface tothe operation of frost 
and snow—to alternations of freezing and thawing—these 
benefits will result—the soil will be deprived of 
much of its tenacity, rendered less liable to bake. and 
erack, become comparatively friable and easier to work: 
by exposure to the frost, many insects, both in the egg 
and chrysalis state, will be destroyed, and consequently 
fewer left to feed upon the succeeding crop to the inju- 
ry of the farmer. These are some of the positive bene- 
fits to result from fall and winter ploughing—benefits 
which, in our opinion, more than counterbalance any ob- 
jections which can be rationally raised against the prac- 
tice. It may be said, that by turning the soil up_fresh in 
the spring, just before planting corn, that it would be in 
@ more congenial condition to receive the seed, and give 
impetus to its vegetation and early growth. This reason 
is not without its force; but we doubt much, whether 
the degree of good which would enure from it, is of suffi- 

_ Cient importance to justify spring being substituted for 
fall ploughing, where the soil is stiff and requires break- 
ing in its texture, because, nearly all the advantages aris- 
ing from the freshness of the earth, is attained in the pro- 
cess of preparing fall or winter ploughed ground for the 
seed in the spring. Let us inquire what this process is. 
In the first place, all such ground should be thoroughly 
and deeply ploughed, the furroughs laid over at such an 
angle as would leave the greatest surface exposed to the 
action of the weather, and, at the same time, be protected 
from water: “secondly, in the spring, as soon as the frost! 
Is out of the ground, a roller—a heavy one—should be 


passed over the field, in the direction of the furroughs— 


ed lengthwise of the-furrows—end fourthly, immediate- 
ly before planting’ the corn; the ground should 'be again 
harrowéd. "I'his process would ‘sufficiently freshen up 
the soil, for all the healthful, or even vigorous purposes of 
vegetation, and, indeed, if the first plonghing-be done tho- 
roughly, elear of balks, and of proper depth, we, question 
whether spring ploughing would beat all preferable, even 
upon the’ score of freshness purely © 
"By ploughing in clover-leys, and grdss-swards, in the 
fall, much vegetable matter is turned in, and thus saved. to 
the:parposes. of fertilization, that would, otherwise, be 
lost, if-left exposed on'the surface through the winter. 
By fall ploughing the work is-done at a period of the 
year when it bears less onerously, andso mach labor be- 
‘ing performed in anticipation-of spring, time, that most 
precious thing, is gained, and the party left more at leisure, 
and placed in abetter condition to do-his other spring 
work thoronghly and well, and as every farmer and plant- 
er knows as well, if not better than we do, the value of 
time in the spring, we shall not attempt the task of de- 
monstrating its importance. We may, however be per- 
mitted here to remark, that upon all fields, where a vege- 
table body has been ploughed in, it would be conducive 
to the owner’s interest to sow Plaster thereon. Besides 
attracting and appropriating to the purposes of vegetation, 
ammonia from the atmosphere, from the rain and from the 
snow, it would give fixedness to that which it might find 
in the soil, and thus preserve the whole, as ina store 
house, to be given out im such quantities as might be re- 
quired, from time to time, by the growing crop. It may, 
perhaps, be proper for us to observe, in. explanation of 
what we mean by ammonia, and we will do it in plain 
phrase, without the aid of speculative or chemical terms— 


be found in the earth and in the elements, which acts as 
nourishment or food of plants, and which, without the 
action of Plaster, from its volatile quality, might escape 
and be lost to vegetation. We have called it ammonia, 
with a view of conforming to the fashionable parlance of 
the learned, although we consider it altogether unimpor- 
tant, whether that be the right name or not, it being suffi- 
cient for the farmer to know, that it is the principle or 
ingredient, which lends fertility to his soil, and increases 
the growth of his plants. 

We have thus far been speaking of the propriety of 
fall ploughing stiff clayey lands, and will now turn to those 
of another character. Loams, sands and gravels, and all 
kindred soils, should not be fall ploughed, whether they 
be in clover, or grass, as no possible good can arise there- 
from, and much injury may ensue from the lands waehing, 
as well as from their being rendered more porous, less 
capable of absorbing moisture, or resisting the deteriorat- 
ing influence of the sun’s rays, in robbing the soil of those 
fertile principles liable to evaporation. 


CanpLe anp O11 Factorr—Larp Marxet.—We 
learn that the large coach factory, belonging to. the Can- 
ton Company of Baltimore, situated on the margin of the 
Patapsco, a little South and West of Kendall’s, has. been 
rented for the purpose of carrying on the manufacture of 
candles and ‘oil from latd, on a most extensive scale. The 
machinery is now being put up, and in a short time we 
may expect to see this interesting business conducted 
in our city, under such auspices as will make Baltimore 
one of the best, if not the very best market for lard in 
America. ‘The gentlemen who have engaged in this en- 
terprise, have a very large cash capital, and will be able 
to conduct their business upon'the most liberal and advan- 
tageous terms. 





Pao DE Vaca.—You gave us.an interesting account, 
Messrs Exlitors, a few days-since, in the Republican, of the 
Polar’ Plant, and in return | offer you the following. We 





‘Wirdly, as soon as this is done, a harrow. should be pass- 


we mean simply then, a principle or ingredient alike to | 


sterile plage mith chicklet besten 8 turned eigeniys 








to the stalk, and generally ing north and south, 
juice is @ most excellent reme “hr ae im, ot raping 
and, if our chemists, would torn their attention. to it, @ most 
pm AS A ep ost Int 5 
bination of Animal and. Ve e product ine 

De Vaca, of the Coast of Venezuela, or Cow Tree, is 
haps the most singular, Baron Von, Humbe 
pland,say they drank considerable.¢ 


Seid A. in Pens HOLME NG aaa 
acrimony, and possessing au agreeable and be 
This mane milk — A aaplat ail of food, 
the negroes an r peo o work on the plantat 
They. teke it Jenn with their bread, made of the ‘root of 
the Capava, (janipha manchol,) or, of Indian ¢otn, (zee 
mayz); and grow. sensibly fauer during the season ai 
which this milk is obtained: in its greatest abundance ; and 
they say it is at the rising of the, sun that uh vegetable 
fountain is most,abundent. T'o the east of Caracas, in 
the valley of Pay Ty it-is known by the name of Arbol 
de Leche, or the Milk Tree, and the inhabitants make 
cheese from. it, In the valley. 

solar imspissation, is convertible into.a 


of she need milk, by 
prized for its medicinal virtues as a topical 


gum, highly 
i pene in 
affections of the pleura, or spleen, and sold at the high 
price of one dollar per ounce, ora doubloon per Ib. Such 
is the aceount given of this extraordinary tree, by those 
distinguished travellers, Humbolt and Bonpland ; and. if 
you could prevail on some of the sea captains who trade 
to Venezuela, to bring you a few trees, they would be a 
valuable acquistion to our cities, ahd relieve our citizens 
from the necessity of dilusing their coffee and tea with the 
milk and water sold in our.sueets during winter. 


A Panter. ~ 
Giynn County, Dec. 1842. “Savannah Repub. 





Vacuasie Hints on Butter MAkinG AND Packine. 

“Solidity and firmness, | think is of more consequence 
than'is- generally allowed; the nearer butter can be made 
of the consistency of wax, the longer {twill keep its 
flavor; and as it is not so easily acted upon by the at- 
mospheric air, it will retain less ealt or brine, being divest- 
ed more effectually of the battermilk, consequently will 
be less disposed to acidity. A en wh eet 

“To accomplish this,odject | recommend salting the 
cream by putting rather more fine table salt to it than is 
used when applied after churning, becanse a part will be 
left with the buttermilk; or use strong clean brine, the 
produce of the salt generally used, and mix with the cream 
or butter, the hand to be used iv the making as little as 
possible, (the earlier the butter is made, and the cooler 
the dairy the better—the latter should be washed out with 
salt and water the first and last thing every day.) The 
hand. relaxes the texture of the butter ; it might by a little 
practice be avoided altogether by using wooden pats (the 
same as used by the London cheesemongers) for putting 
into casks, or making into shape for sale, which will press. 
out the whey effectually by beating.—These pats must be 


| always, (except when in the hand for use,) kept in a tub 


of fresh cold water, which. will prevent the adhering of 
butter and keep thenr éool, §: 
“The quantity of salt or brine required, will. in some 
degree, depend on the season: of the year, the distance to 
be sent, and time to be kept. Brine is preferable to salt, 
and the butter is smoother and better flavored. If salt be 
used, itmay bein the proportion of half an ounce of dry 
table salt mixed with two drachme of fine saltpetre, and 
two drachms of fine yellow Jamaica sugar, to every pound 
of butter. If the butter be made up in lumps for the 
market, T would recommend that every lump be wrapp 
round with a piece of calico soaked, in brine made. from 
fine dry salt, that will carry an egg ;. ifthe brine be weak 
and watery it may be injussoue. “Te the batter be pnt into 
afirkia or half-firkin, the cask shoud pa mede of white 
oak, ash, sycamore, or beech, (the: whiter the wood and 
hoops the better it pleases the eye,) well seasoned by 
scalding out several times. with hot brine made from pyre 
and clean salt. It should:be well bonad and made water 
tight, with head and bottom grooved; three pounds should 
around the butter, also on the top.and at the boom ; the 
cloth can he kept in its place by a hoop, eee be. re- 
moved-as the cask fills; in either case the cloth can be 





‘have in Georgia a plant called. Edge Weed, growing in 


xewgned-or sold to.the bayer, as many.of the cheese- 
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Lz ’ is ‘ ‘ rant 
the’ ie pela doe p ‘led eg ies rs pe 
neh’ bbSErvation, attention, and arrangement is te- 
)judge as to what improvement can be 
uke of butter; comparative statements from 
s at different times—the temperature of the 
in different stages—the situation and state 
ntity and quality of cream the milk 
localities, under different manago- 
‘the effects of the use of various sorts of salt, brine, 
if, hOney, or saltpetre, mixed with the milk, the cream, 
the ter—the effect of .mixing the different milks 
jogether—the effeet of heat and acid applied in churning; 
‘best sort of coloring, if any; and what deseription of 
‘ood ‘hus such effect, ‘the effect of dry, wet, of shady 
wim also of regalar exercise for the cows, if any, and 
at effect as t@ the production of cream in proportion to 
the milk given by the cows, if feeding on corn or grain, 
Oe By edding meal inthe water for drink. 
ele see Ge . - - Wirrtam Were.” 
“Mr. Burke also stated. that in many parts: of Holland 
the brine was added, not to the butter itself, but to the 














cream from which. it was to be obtained; and that he be- |’ 


lieved honey to be preferable to sugar as an addition for 
improving it8 quality.—Roy. 4g. Soc. Trans: - 
. Cuntiyation or Fuax. 

We can remember the day, with perfect distinctness, 
when almost any one who possessed any claims to the 
title of farmer, was a grower of flax: But the production 
of this article has for many years been gradually decreas- 
ing, anid the era is probably not very remote when it will 
be wholly unknown.—It is curious, however, to trace the 
progress of thischange. Jn the year 1770 the quantity of 
flax-seed exported, amounted to upwards of 3)2,000 
bushels, For twenty-two years previous to 1816, the 
average annual export was about 250.000. Since then 
the falling off has been more rapid, and at present it is, as 
an article of commerce, but litle known. The manufac- 
ture of linen fabrics, in the United States, has also expe- 
rienced a similar decline, and iseven now rapidly dimin- 
ishing. Most of our linen goods are imported from 
Treland, Holland; Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia and the 
Netherlands. In the former country the manufacture of 
this article is the staple branch of industry, and in Bohemia 
alone upwards of three hundred thousand persons are 
emploved in its manufacture and similar stuffs: Silesia 
also reaps an increase of £1,500,000 sterling from the 
saine business, while Russia has three hundred factories 
en | in its manufacture. It also forms the most valua- 
ble and important manufacture and export of the Hessian 
States in Germany. lis probable that in our own country, 
the superior cheapress of cotion goods for most of the 
oidinary purposes of domestic use, will prevent the revi- 
viscence of flax culture to any extent. It is believed, and 
we suppose has been satisfactorily demonstrated to be a 
very injorious antl emasculating crop. In countries, how- 

~ ever, where its cultivation is thoroughly understood, this 
seems to be considered as no objection, or at least not a 
very serious one, and it is quite probable that even here 
it might, by a proper regard to the obvious laws of nature 
ani? the introduction of a judicious system of rotation and 
manuring, be made a profitable and very important branch 
of doinestic industry. The soils which are considered as 
most favorable to flax in Holland and Ireland, are the rich 

* gHovial lands or meadows, usually flowed or inundated 
in} by the swelling or exudation of streams or rivers; 
“yeclanmed marshes and swamps, composed of a fat, opaque 
* and ‘unetuous soil, the primary ingredients of which are 
clay and peat, and the yellow loams, with a tenacious 
” gub-soil. No manure should be applied directly to the 
érop When sown, bat thoroughly intermixed with the soil 
“ ar before. Green manure causes the flax to lodge, 
“and the’planis‘to draw thin. Lime, marl, bleached ashes, 
““ gypsaai, soot, &c., are highly beneficial. Salt also is an 
oe lent stimulant. Jn Ireland great crops of flax have 
he oon ini obiained from green sward, previously 
“ manared with marine shells, lfnie-stone, gravel, &c. When 
“this is au * Sit is‘ustial to break up in the ~ and 
* eréa8-plow and harrow thoroughly in the spring. Potatoes 
» are'an exeellent ; tive. ee ules is hemp. fa England, 


Hy in Lincolnshire, the usual course is hemp two 

oP iter 7 rs ii suecession, With liberal manaring, then 
whhout'manure. A crop of turnips succeeds, 

‘ ently the same year, and then hemp is 
ied, The Russians frequently raise flax as we 

> , wheat, corn, &c., ona burn! As to the amount 









of seed per acre, no definite: rutesican’ be Jaid down.— 
The quantity must be regulated, in most instances, by the 
character and condition of the soil. In England and 
Scotland, two bushels is the minimum, and three the mazi- 
mum amount. In Ireland aud’ Flanders, from three to 
four bushels are sown to the acre. In some counties ‘n 
the former country, five bnshels are sometimes allowed, 
but as expense is an object with most cultivators, the 
quantity generally does not exceed three, or-three and a 
half. In the New England States we believe the quantity 
of seed per statute acre varies from three pecks toa bushel 
and ahalf. ‘This discrepancy in the amount, however, 
it should be remarked ‘is the result of mere diversity of 
opittion ; prejudice, deeply rooted and plenipotent, being 
the universal standard. inthis uiatter throughout the states, 
Owing to the great diversity of soil and climate, large 
crops have been raised under very different circumstances, 
and the three-peck philosophers have not unfrequently 
wrested the palm from those who stuck to the bushel and 
a half or two bushel plan. The finest fibre is produced 
by thick sowing, provided the soil be rich and in good 
heart. 





The value of Pine Trees.—A sale has lately been made 
of the pine timber growing upon a lot of land of about 150 
acres, in Waterford, Oxford-County, for the sum of $10,- 
0v0 ; and those who are familiar with. the business say 
that the purchasers, at. the present depressed prices for 
lumber, will make $5000 by the purchase. 

Although so many persons have been ruined by pur- 
chasing what were called timber lands, and a bad odor 
has been given to “eastern lands,” yet those lands which 
have the timber upon them, and good facilities for getting 
it to market as in the above case, must be of value.—Port- 
land Adv. 





Hints to Youne Farmers. 
Culture of the Mind. 


You know well that one piece of land, a garden for in- 
stance, yields vastly more than another piece of ground of 
equal nataral fertility. And you know equally well, that 
one man abounds more in knowledge and usefulness, than 
another to whom nature has been alike bountiful. It is 
culture—it is the industry and perseverance of man ex- 
erted in one case, and not in the other, that produces the 
marked contrast in both. The cultivator is sure to be re- 
warded in his harvests, for the care and labor which he 
bestows upon his soil—and the reward is no less certain 
to him who devotes his leisure hours to the culture of his 
mind. The soil administers to ourannual wants. Know- 
ledge not only greatly assists in supplying these wants,but 
is the primary source of intellectual wealth, which dollars 
alone cannot give ; and when consorted with good. habits, 
tends to refine, elevate and distinguish men above their 
fellows. ‘alent is not hereditary. You will see on look- 
ing around, that some of the most distinguished men of our 
country have sprung from the humblest parentage. ‘They 
are indebted for the distincton, to the culture which-they 
themselves bestowed upon theit minds. The road to use- 
fulness and honorable distinction is equally open to you, 
and the time has arrived when you must decide, whether 
you will compete for the noble prize. 

If you wish to be prosperous: in your business—to 
know and profit by the improvements of the age, cultivate 
your mind ; for this is the great labor-saving machine. If 
you wish to see your children intelligent, thriving and res- 
pected, teach them, by example, to cultivate the mind. If 
you would be useful to your friends, and merit the confi- 
dence and esteem of your neighbors, seek early to qualify 
yourselves for the duties of social life. by the culture of 
the mind, if you aspire to intellectual enjoyments which 
flow from the study of the material world—from the or- 
der, harmony and beauty, which meets us in every walk, 
in the manifold and wonderful works of the creator, cul- 
tivate the mind. In fine, if you would prosper in your. 
business, your family, and in society, cultivate your mind. 

But knowledge is not always wisdom, and therefore, be 
as scrupulous in regard to your studies, as you are in re- 
gard to the seed which you deposite in the soil. You will 
reap whatever you sow, and the mind is as liable to be 
cumbered with weeds as the soil. 


you in good habits, and to fit you for the responsible du- 
ties of life. Acquaint yourselves with the inventions and 
improvements of modern art. Make yourselves acquaint- 
ed with the general facts of science, with the wondrous 


Read, therefore, what- | 
ever tends to instruct you in your business, to establish | 





laws by which theAlmighty governs all these around us; 
and with the endless illustration of laws, in. the world and 
andall its parts. The facts of natural history will afford 
abundant matter for agreeable and useful knowledge. ‘The 
plants, the animals, the minerals, the soils of your country 
and of the other countries—the changes of the seasonsa2 
the make and composition of all that surrounds you duly 
observed, and made’ the subject of reading, of conversation, 
of reflection, will at once store your mind, and raise your 
ideas of wisdom and goodness of Him who formed you 
such as you are. Temperance, self-government, modera- 
tion, avoidance of all abuse of the body, are written in the 
very make of the body itself. And it will hence plainly 
appear, that when our Maker says, abstain from all ims 
parity, he does but say, “Do thyself no harm.” Who 
aims at excellence will be above mediocrity ; who aims 
at mediocrity will fall short of ‘it. 





——— 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs—The supply of Live Hogsat market during the 
week has been small. The sales have beea unly to butchers 
and at an advance on last week’s price. We now quote at 
$38.50 per 100 Ibs. . , 

Killed Pork.—There is very little killed Pork suitable for 
family use in market and the receipts hy wagons are not large, 
We note sales yesterday from store $3,75 per 100 Ibs. 

Cotton.—The demand is very limited at present. Sales of - 
125 bales Upland and Florida at 8 cts. 

Cloverseed.— We quote fair to strictly prime parcels from 
stores al $3.50a¢4. ; 

Flazseed.—'I'here is no demand. 
from store at $1,25 per bushel. 4 

Molasses.—At auction this week 25 hhds. Cuba Molasses 
were sold at 17 ets. and 180 bls. and 53 half bbis. new crop 
New Orleans Molasses were sold at 21a23¢ cts. for bbls. and 
half bbls. 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday 15 hhds. Porto Rico were 
sold at $6,50a6,80. On Thursday, at auction, 200 hhds. new 
crop New Orleans were offered, and 120 hhds. sold at $5,25. 
By private contract 70 bbls. white Brazil were sold at $7,75. 

Tobacco.—There is a very good demand for the good and 
fine qualities of Maryland, but these descriptions are scarce, 
The transactions this week both in Maryland and Ohio have 
been large fur the season, when sales are generally entirely 
suspended. Prices remain as before, viz: inferior and com- 
mon Maryland $2,50a$3,50; middling to good $4a6; good 
$6,50a8; and fine ¢8a!2. The stock of Ohio is not large and 
former prices are fully maintained :—Coimimon -to middliag 
$3,50a4,50; goed $5a6; fine red and wrappery $6,50a10; fine 
yellow §7,50a10; and'extra wrappery $llal3. The’inspec- 
tions comprise 6 hhds. Maryland, and 10 hhds. Ohio. 

Cattle—No change in prices; the packers having with- 
drawn from the market, the transactions are now confined w 
butchers. ‘The price continues at $4a4 50. 

Howard street Flour—The receipts of the week have heen 
heavy: and in the absence of a corresponding demand, the 
price has given way, and sales have been made to some ex- 
lent at $3 87a3 90; holders however generally ask $4, and we 
quote to-day at 3 87a3 90; receipt price continues at 3 87. 

City Mills Flour, $4 124, and stock light; some bolders un- 
willing to sell’at that rate. 

No-Susquehanna Flour in market. 

Rye Flour dull at $3 for the best. 

Wheat—Trifling supplies reach the market now, the wa- 
ter-borne being over for the season—guod to fair reds bring 
8a85 cts. for fair to good reds. 

Corn—Sales of Maryland white afloat were made at 43, 
and yellow 44c; none now alloat. 

Vals —Last sales Md. afloat 23c; none now afloat; a sale 
from store at 28 cts. 

Cloverseed $3 50a4; Flaxseed 1 25.—.American. 


INSPECTIONS OF TOBACCO IN 1842. 


Holders now offer to sell 


Amount of Tobacco remaining in the State Wherehou- 
ses in the city of Baltimore, on the Ist January, 


1842, : 


Amount inspected during the year 1842, 46,639 
54,505 
Awount exported and consumed in 1842, 44,846 
Leaving on hand on the 31st December, 1842, 9,659 
The kinds inspected during the yeat were as — 
s. 
Maryland, 33,653 
Ohio, 11,519 
Kemucky, : 
Virginia, 333 
Missouri, es 120 . 
Indiana, 16 
Pennsylvania, : 8 


- North Carolina. — 
Number of BEEF CATTLE and HOGS weighed at the 


State Scales in 1842, and their aggregate weight: 
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== oe: Weight. AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, : MARTINEAU's IRON HORSE-POWER 
| cae 13,326,348 Manufactured and for sale by a a A. en MOTT & co The atove cut represents iicoratars for wi ich C) sub- 

Beef Caitle, 10,809 2,119,451 South east corner of Ensor and Forest $ts-near the Bel-air market, t ig propriétor of the patent-right fur “Marylane, : vare, 

a , Sais. | seer epemtaltcigehrs es nh ee ete ee Sd ma 

; eing the on s for thi re sti]l manufacturing WI- | urge upon those wishingto in a horse power, to examine 
25.088 re in eae e799 | | LEYS PATENT DOUBLE POINTED + OMPOSICION CAPT | before arahacing elsewhere fo hoauty,tompaciniede qsd days 
INSPECTION OF FLO end M r . ted PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of atthe recent Fair at ity it has neve Y bet ni sur 50 EE NB ty cages» 

-The following is the amount of Fiour ‘an _ Meal inspec Ellicott’s Mille, and to whie was aWarded the palm_ot excel nce : ng Vachines, rr] fRivetors Mariewireed the 


ing the year $842, as made ‘up 


‘ Ci ii dur 
in the City of Baltimore dur published in our weekly 


from the returns of the inspectors 





oe > bbls. half bbls 
Howard Street, $26,994 ©..." F 
* City Mills, 193,358 20,296 
Susquehanna, 24,449 000 
544,801 g 
We subjoin the inspections of Flour forthe preceding twelve 
bees Barrels. | Half Barrels. Total in bbis, 
1830, 587,875 19,859 597,804 
1831, 544.373 21 537 555,141 
1832, 518,674 17,544 527 446 
1833, 524.620 18,072 533.656 
1834, 480.733 17,264 489,365 
1835, 516.600 21,533. 527,266 
1836, 393.924 13.593 400,720 
1838, 420.636 19.223 430,247 
1839, 550.982 19,786 560,875 
1840, 764.115 31.606 779.918 
1841, 613.016 31,716 628,974 
1842, 544,801 26.962 558,282 





BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY KENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boj ing water, &c: 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, and it is con dently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or. 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coa! as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 ss. arate ,-% capacity enough for ord- 
i m pur ; No. » No. a 
inary Farm parposes ; No- 2 $y BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 

McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackeon, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiarv, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. ; 

Agents, J. F*. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray's Corn and Cob 
Crushers. Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 
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HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut. tlie next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 

“preparations carly in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has. attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
aday with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 
oe gp over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 

a'e Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the pu'lic prints, by farmers who have vsed them, 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 

9 OBED HUSSEY 


no 
LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
More, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attentiot of farmers and those interested in-the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
f.rmation either verbally by or letter. The. Kilns being situated 
immediately u 





-B, Wood received in payment at market price. 


on the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- | too, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; 8. Sande, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, 


at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, rou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which too% the 
premium for several years at the eng REY, fair—This plough 
iS 80 constructed as (o turn either.end of the Point, when one wears 
dull—it is made Of composition métal, warfanted to stand stony 
or rocky land as Well as, stee! wrought shares—in the wear of, the 
mould board there is a piece of casting, screwed on ; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U ets. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They ‘are the most economical plough in uee—We are 
toldvy num»ers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tho expense of $10 a year in each p'ough, Every farmer who 
has an eyeto his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a suppl of Ploughsand 
composition Castings—Price ofa 1-horse Ploug 33 j for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. > 

We also make te order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

_ MOTT’S. IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which wag. 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle asthere isin this country— 
prices from 22 to'$25. ; er 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast ag two men will 
throw in, and leave ee a grain on the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. : 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articlesfor 
the ee in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofte-th 1. : ' 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favore we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 uf 





SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England. by ms agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
Salisbury.. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted 
worth iltshire. . Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“T have much pleasure in informing you that I have selected a Ram 
for you which r consider of the purest South [down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I bought the 
Ram of, to say; he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this pit of -the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings. each, which I consider 
moderate,” 


The following is Mr. Northeast’s letter to Mr. Waters, on ‘the 

Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 
Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840, 

My’dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six. Ewes, 
which | think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, »nd.the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred:from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Eliman’s No. 15, which was let this. year by auction at 
sixty three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by l.ord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 
For the last few years 1 have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. rach, and I trast you 
will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s, each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for those left. ; 
l-remain, my dear “ae very truly, 

HOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Waters, 
Stratford Sub-castle. ‘ 

The Rams or Ewes will be sold seperate or togethe>; at the wish 
of the purchasser. For a view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls iown 
near the Liberty Road. Sep. 28 





MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN&MACHINE MAKING 


By thesabscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants,all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 


horse power. Any other machines built to order: 

- Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carsiage for gang Saw 
Mille, a good jnvention. BYe) : 
¢F-Orders for crushers can be left with any of the fo a 


following 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baitimore;4.F Callen, Washing 


ealf brought $40. 
et, dain wae imported by Col. ‘Tenant, and “wan ono of the 


nd wassoldat 24 oa fee 2 S dele “ 40. 
was. a * 

sed wage tS pone for 35 dl” Prig dal 
Defiance 34; this heifer took the secon at 
Cattle Show in October jest. Price 40 do's. 





mmon hand Cérn Shelter cohstantly ori tidnd; aiid for sale atthe 
owest prices. a 4 iri , 
Agriculture! [mplementsof any peculiar mode).madeto order as 


5 


shorest Kae in ds 7% _ ste ial yt aw ‘ 
>. Castings for allkindsofploughe tantly on hand b els und 
orton. oe liberat'divconat,w bg naptime Tote 


purch co sell. Dew) OG eg bey eg ih og a, 5 ad 
ot; Doaepanemeiostties hisreaping machines at {hisge bli 
mont cs pease se R. B. CHENO ’ 
corner of Front & Ploughman ts. neor Baltimore st. , or No. 
20 Pratt street. ; Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


= THE SUBSCRIBER, .. 
Who exhibited the Corn and “Sac and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural me-ting, having ren'éd the Wheelwright & Blackemith 
shop with the water power attached in the e of Fiavklin; will 
continue to build his. Gotn ‘aad Cob:Crushers. and Grinders, and 





has.s0 improved them that pe who have not.got horse powers 
can Use them be hand power with sufficient facility to ris the 
wants of small farms, .and with one or two hofte po “can do 


mofe work than any other ine for the same parpose thet will 
require double the power. This is not puffing; toritean be und bas 
been made nianifest. The: price of tho crushor,ie $40... 

He is algo prepared to do.ailkinds of pairing to Agrica!tural 
or any or other kind of wenanste ad at the shortest notice. 

_Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work ingeneta!, done in the neat- 

st and stvongant mantier all of which he warrantsito be good. — 

Orders for any of the abovemachines can be Jeft with Mr. Sands 
et the olliee of ti 


American Farmer, or. with | bscriber. 
au 24 3 “ wi M GERAY Preotie bon. co, Md. 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
, ‘Be. &e. ESS, HI 4 
8H Prices reduced in proportion to the present rale of labour and 
The subseribers offer for Sale,., Galdsborough's Corn Shieller 





Tusking Machine,—warranted to shell. or husk and shell 700 bushole 
of Coru per dey by the power of two Horses. = 
Baldwin's Sheller with blower attached-—This .niachine 


with the power of twe horses will shell and clean ready for market 
Baldwin's. Corn & Cob ‘Crusher,—warranted to grind 

bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer fk 
stock. Thisis the most durable, simple in construction, and m 
for extensive.tarming establishments. The power ‘of two horses is 

ited to drive it. “2 
these machines, which combine ali the late ‘imptavomerits ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, ks, Se. exn/be cut by them 
kinds STRAM corrEns lo prion 

CU’ j atelow. 
ae Tor ‘ 

Horse Powers, 2 sizes | Hartows, 5 kinds © 


Threshing Maciiines, do 
Vegetable Cutters 


400 bushels of-corn. per day. . is 
id 25 of 30 
powerful of any Crusher made inthis C.untry, and best adapted 
oy es 
‘raw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
reat!lo, Evans’ patent, and seyeral other 
Rollers and Drill Machines 


Yankee Ox Yokes 





Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tools, all kinds. 

Churns, 3 sizes Post hole Augurs 

Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 

Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil. atid several other 
rollers kinds of late introduction.’ 


Garden and. Field SEEDS, a large and geneza! assortment 
TREES. and PLANTS C Riwtise 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions for planting seeds, 

ke. Ry SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. > 
no 30  Manafactorers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 


BLOODED. STOCK FOR SALE, 

The subscriber haviag more stock than he wishes to retain on his 
farm, will dispose: of a number of them at the following. moderate 
prices if immediate’ application be made. - 0 #9 BS ; 
SNOW:DROP, Durbam heifer, white, 27 mos. old, now in calf 
by my premiaw bull Mohican— Bs ty 

STRAWBERRY, Durham hhjfer, 24 months old; sire Defiance 
3d, in calf by Nebiese -atieg Sie Stas 
CHERRY, half Durham, 20 months old, sire Defiance $4, out of 
my celebrated butter cow — price $25, - 3 vosgeeeert : 

CLARA, 1-8 Durham 6 yrs. old,.in calf by Mohican ; this cow 
has a cut teat, and on that account wil] be suld for $30; her jast 


3 yoats old, in calf by Mohican; her 





rs 


. 


LILY, tlolstein anid Devon, 
7 most 


Murray's Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 milkers of her day —price 40 do'ls. 4 me: 

Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels a $51040 {| SHDNEY, full bred Devon, 3 yeirs old fast ns, in calf by 
Corn Shellers, shelling from $0 to 300 bushels an . 151075 | Mohican; her first calf soldat i ocdks old for . Price 50. - 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 75t0150| PEACH pLoss™, full bred Devon, 3 years old last spring, in 
Self sharpening hand Mills, a og yt article, 12 to 20 | calf’ ohican: price 50 dols. 

Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35| MONHTCAN, premium bull, half Darham and-Devon, sire. Defi- 
Mill, carry log, and other Serews, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 | ance 3d, 18 months old; Mr, Whitakar's atock, 


| ths-old, sire 
x : tin . pa Go. 
ROSE BUD, full ‘bred i sire Defiance 34,9 la, 1: 
; Also wop . } re. a at 2 , oe J 
Also two pai? oh sre, a Werkshire Pigs yot on hand, 











ap: 22 3m E. J. COOPER. 


JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 





go Eig 


will be attended tos d 21 9% 


with Mr. S. SANDS, 

















AMERLOAN FARMER 


/! Ne. 34 ’ 

















C breed, 1 year old this coming 

, same breed, 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs of 

bik py: about T pare old. Price for the Rams, 

very su; ws sows, of. the pote BERK eHIne ae: 

breeders, one 7, the uther 3 mos. old, just bee: o 
gation — Prince. ‘Price $15 ashe SRT hs 


‘MURRAY'S CORN & COBGRINDERS. 
Piecing temimeniole will speak for themselves as to the va- 
ge aod Cob Grinder: At the late Pair at Govanstown 








—— 
Wa SRE 


at the rate of 18*bushels an hour. 
of the haad crusher 20 to $25, large owes-for horse power 
Fames MURRAY, 


, baa hel York, near Light st. Baltimore. 
Guitrorp Farm, 


; Baltimore County, eb. 23d, 1842. ‘ 
Dear Sir: Since your Crasher was bought, Oct. 30th, 


1841, it,has had a fair trial, and I take pleasure in recom- 
ae itas a valuable machine. It vy grind 10 rail 
‘els per hour with ease, or 12 af I should choose to hurry 
ee .SAML WILSON, 


i.” | Yours, A 
. Mr. Jas..Murray. for Genl. M*Donald. 

-j ngs Kent Co. Md. March 5th, 1842. 
Mr. Jas. Murray: 


Dear Sit: Since you sold me a Corn and Cob Grinder 
Yast January, f have had a fair opportunity of testing its 
merits. . When the corn is dry it will-grind 12 bushels per 
hour the day through; this was done on the farm of Mr. 
A. W. Ringgold, in the presence of several gentlemen who 
stood by and'saw the corn and meal boih measured. 

Yours, G.H WILSON. 
CuestertownN, 26th April, 1842. 

Sir : I am pleased to have it in my power to speak of 

oe Geusher in terms of very strong commendation — 
Since last fall when it was purchased, it has supplied food 
for my horses, 15 or 16 head, without the slightest de- 
rangement, and without the cost of one farthing to refit or 
repair, except to put an iron rim on the old pestle, the cost 
of which will be perhaps 12} cents. Ina few hours we 
fill up a large feed cliest, and 11 is of so much value in my 
estimation, that | would not be without it for a sum great- 


ly bevond its cost. 

»» Yours, E. F. CHAMBERS. 
Mp: Jas. Murray, Millwright. 
PortsmoutH, Va. June 6th, 1842 
Mr. James Murray. . , 
» Dear Sir: As-youwish te kwow what your hand crash- 
er will grind by horse power, | now state to you what | 
have done since | bonght it With one horse I have ground 
10 bushels in one hour and a quarter, and my small black 
boy can grind 6 bushels per hour all day through. in my 
opinion it is am excellent machine. 

5 WM. FORBES. 


Yours, 

eer ae Bartimore County, Oct. Sist, 1842. 
Mr. James Murray. 

~ Pear Sie: After.a full examination and trial of the small 
Cors atid Cob Crasher | bought from you, it gives me great 
pleasure to recommend it to the farmers generally, as such 
machine has long been wanted—and | think the wishes 
- of the farmers are fully met in your valuable improvement. 
My overseer says that it ground a half bushel of dry corn 
in two minutes with one mule. 
oe yn Yours, CuK. RICHARD FRISBY. 
‘a RFT he three first named machines, cost each $40, the 


pthers $25 each. - jan it St 


_... CATTLE TAKEN TO WINTER. 
* Agentleman who has extensive and comfortable accommoda- 
ting cattle, with abundance of hay and cut proven- 


png frteats Sram of cows at 2 dollars per-month each, and 


the ro will be taken ofthem. Apply at this oe, 
® bg > @ at t 
os Bees re < os 

.. DE ’ CATTLE. 


hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
all ages and both sexes, which 


. einer Pin and 
b “ a f 4 
Soot mest mith silention, Addie 








Pte Galt 5 3 


" JOHN P, BE. STANLEY, 
- No. 50.8. Calvert St. or ae 
t 


a“ " 








ga ALOGUE | 
Of very choice sorts of FRUIT TREES, for Sale, raised on th 


Farm of Luoyp N. s; selected with much care from 
& great many varieties, and ripening their fruit in 
succession as follows: 

PEACHES. 

FREE-STONES. . 
Ripe July 20th to 25th. 


No. 74,—-Early Anne, 
No. 20.—Baltimore Beauty, “ Aug. 5th to 10th. 
oh Premera! Aug. se to aaa 
o, 24, — agdalen, Aug. ‘to h. 
No. 58.— Lady Washingloo, - Aue. 22d to 25th. 
No. 73.—Snowball, or White Magdalen, Aug. 25th to 30th. 
No, 29.—Oldmixon Clear, “ Aag. 235th to 30th. 
No. 38.—Troth’s Early Red, Sept. Ist to Sth. 
No. 41.—Belgarde or Gallande, % Sept. Sth to 12th. 
No. 4.—Soft Heath, ‘© Sept, 12th to 18th. 
Nv. 62,—lted-cheeked Malagatune, “ Sept. 12th to 15th. 
No. 40.—Belle de Vitry, ~ “ Sept. 15th to 18th. 
No. 86.—Orange Free, * Sept. 'Sth to 25th. 
No. 54.—Monstrous Free, « “Sept. 20th. 
No. 55,—Vanzandt's Superb, « “Sept. 22d. 
No. 34.—Veto, «Sept. 22d to 28th. 
No. 66.—Yellow Rose, “ Sept. 24th to 28th. 


CLING-STONES, OR PAVIES. 


No. 26.—Paragun, Ripe Aug. 18th to 25th 
No. 6 —E.rly Newington, ae Aug 20th to 25th. 
No. .92.—Red Rover, «Sept. Ist to Sth. 
No. 52.—Vandeveer’s Optimum, © Sept. Sth to 10th. 
No. 72.—jld Newington, “ Sept. 10th te 1th. 
No. 84.—Orange Cliog, Sept. 15th to 20th. 
No. 17.—Kenuedy's “Sept. 18th to 23d. 
No. 100.— Washington, Sept. 20th to 25th. 
No. 27.—Heath, “Sept. 20th. 


Pp 
Sept. 2th to 24th. 
Sept. 23d'to 27th. 
Sept. 25th to 30th, 


No. 124.—Red Preserving, 

. 43.—Large Morrisania, 
. 87.—Pavie Admirable. 
1.—Bastian's October, Oct. Ist to 10th. 

No. 42.—Algiers, * Oct. 5th to 15th. 

The prices of the above are $15 per hundred, where 300 or more 
are purchased ; $18 per hundred for any less number, and not un 
der one hundred ; and. 20 cents a piece for any smaller number. 

These Trees are budded near the ground, and are raised in high 
dry land, not rich, one year old from the bud, perfectly healthy, and 
will be apt to flourish in most situations. 

Persors ordering tress may feel assured of receiving them true to 
their names and time of ork according to the Catalogue. 


No. 3.—Madeleine, Ripe Joly. 

No. 11.—Epargne, «July. 

No. 32.—Poire Lammas, “July and Aug. 
No. 33.—Rousselet Panache, s Ang. 

No. 223.—Ambrosia, “  Aag. 

No. 140 —Juhenne, “ Aug. 

No. 48.—Washington, ss Aug. 

No. 8.—Skinless, “Aug. 

No. 55.—Williams, “ Aug. and Sept. 
No. 4.—Doyenne Blanc, “ Sept. 

No. 127.—Epine d’Ete, “ Sept. 

No. 146.—Frane Real d’Ete, * Sept. 

No. 80.—Wilhelmine, “ Sept. and Oct. 
No. 87.—Frederick de Wurtemberg, ** Sept. and Oct. 
No. 75.—Beurre d’Amaniis, * Sept. and Oct. 
No. 211.—Mabille, ‘© Sept. and Oct. 
No. 2.—Seckel, “ Sept. and: Oct. 
No. 210 —Louise Bonne de Jersey, ** Sept. and Oct, 
No. 1.—Green Satin, “ Oct. 

No. 57.—Bleeker's Meadow, Oct. 

No. “ —Cabot, * Oct. 

No. 14,—Bergamote Sylvange, Oct. 

No. 79.—Napvleon, : * Oct. 

No. 121.— Pa: mentier, * Oct. Nov. 

No. 56.—Marie Louise, © Uet. Nov. 
No. 88.—Urbuaniste, * Oct. Nov. 
No. 53.—Duchesse d’Angouléme, Oct. Nov. 
No. 90.—Poire d’in«nas, “ Nov. 

No 59.—8eurre Diel, “ Nov. Dec. 
No. 37.—Passe Colmar, “ Nov. Dec. 
No. 77.—Lewi-, Nov. Dec. 
No. 35.—Sylvange, “* Dec. 

No. 30.—Echasserie, « Dee. Jan. 

No. 104.—Winter Nelis, “ Dec. Feb. 
No.  62.—Geulu Morceau, | “ Dec. Feb. 

No. 65.—taster Bergamote, “Jan. 

No. 20.—Colmar d’rtiver,  -fae; 

No. 4().—Beurre d’Aremberg, “ Jan. Feb. 
No. 21.—Bergamote de Soulers, “ Feb 

No. 85.—Fortunee, > a 


The above are worked on both pear and quince stocks, two years 


old from the bud or graft. 


Price, $37 50 per hundred, or 50°cents each for any smaller 


number. 


The usual charge made for packing in mats, when the distance 


they are to be sent may render that necessary. 
Appheation made to 
THOMAS TURNER, Manager, 


ja 4 At Druid Hill Farm, near Baltimore. 





TO FARMERS. 








The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, ones of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. 

Vessels lodding at his-wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 


————<—<—= 
BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Plonghi 
a er ~ a gr ~ J. pester in Premium, a Silver Cu 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841 ,at Sing Sing,N.Y. 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest dranght, ond rabbipsne 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes” The N, 
York State Agricultural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premiam of 
$50, at their Annoal Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 184]. © 
The following are its advan over the Common Plough, siz, 
—lst. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. AJl Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur. 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 |8inches, by moving the catches in the cross. 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam’ in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘ Double Mould-Board Plough,” turni 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—aid for Digging Potatoes. 
The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them. 
selves to the Pablic, to mannfacture this Plough in the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢3All Ovders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

OF Price as Follows, (adding Frsnapopiniian.y— No. 2, 45ib. ‘at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
912, Extra edge, 50Cents, For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 
DEN WVEAD> & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co’s interest, are now sole owners, 
B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. | BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 


i EASTMAN’S. NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH PPNOAS 5 LAMPE AND DOUBLE: 
ul S. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double shart, 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex. 
pected to be as fullows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con 
siderable l+ss expense than other Plougiis in use :—2d, That it will 
rua more-level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, -‘e be 
lieves that it willrun much lighter to man and horses than 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money vack. The only size | ¢an 
furnish at present isa large two horse Plough, the size of ‘the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. S. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover sts. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS, 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but msrely an” 
nex Names and prices : 
— Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 

. saw, 








Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great st: h, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib, 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3f. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 


Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobarco Press complete, portable, 
5 Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
o! Ww, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross culting for arge establishments, 
If made of iron, 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 1 
Tenoning Vtachine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, % 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer terete 
ses fur which they.are intended. It cannot be expected that 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory - The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if me 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
: GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
¢9Pamphiets containing cuts with deseriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be ‘had On application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep I tf 


3500 
1100 


— |) 


DEVON STOCK FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 
A gentlemag near this city beng overstocked, and not wishing 
to winter so many cattle as he has now on hand, offers for sale the 
following bloeded animals at the prices annexed — 
1 full blooded Devon Bull, 18 months old ; 2 fall bred Devon 
Heifers, one 13, the other 20 months old, all represented as hand- 
some well furmed animals, and in fine order—The three willbe 








not be subject tocharges. for dockage or wharfaye. 
fo.23 “WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


sold for $100. Apply at this ofliceto d2i1 8 ‘SANDS. 





